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The experience of the past ti/entj^'-five years 
of India’s developnsnt has shown that rural prosperity 
has not been widespread and the weaker sections have 
been deprived of the benefits of development. Vested 
interests already entrenched in the rural society and 
the rising new agricultural classes have managed to 
insulate the poor from reaping the fruits of economic 
growth. It has also become fairly obvious that the 
government has not been able to penetrate this barrier 
inspite of massive organizational and economic effort 
for rural uplift. 

Therefore the argu;:-.3nt is gaining acceptance that 
more even distribution of developmental benefits cannot 
occur urless the poor can organize themselves to bargain 
for a better deal. It is only this bargaining strength 
that Can loosen the hold of the privileged classes and 
bring about drastic changes in the institutional 
arrangements. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine t he role 
and growth of rural organizations in India and to 
investigate their strength in becoming effective 
instrunE'.nts of diffusing developmental benefits 
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throughout rural society. Government sponsored- 
organizations as well as those sponsored by political 
parties or groups are subjects of this study. The 
main focus of attention is on the under-privileged 
sections like landless labour, sharecroppers, small .. 
and marginal farmors and their organizations, organi- 
zations of landlords or richer farmers lobby are left 
out of discussion.. 

One part of paper deals with the general agrarian 
structure, its characteristics that impinge on the 
growth and role of rural organizations. The second 
part discusses the government sponsored organizations. 
The last part is concerned with organizations that 
have arisen out of the initiatives of political parties 
or groups. 

National Policy for Rural Development 

National policy for agricultural and rural 
development originated as a reaction to the official 
colonial policy of vieid-ng agriculture in an insular 
and t Gchnological perspetive alone . The insular 
view implied that agriculture w as not related to t te 
general problem of economic backwardness associated 
with colonial administration and consequently, 
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agricultural bncfe-zr/rdne.-js could be ameliorated 
without action to promote other sectors of the 
economy. . On the other hand, the technological 
view implied that agricultural bac fernr dues s was 
due to technological inadequacies and the institu- 
tional framework was not so important. The agrarian 
policy emorgad as a critique of these ideas and later 

attempted to i?eeoncile these varying positions during 
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the post-independence era. 

Gandhi stressed the futility of one-sided 
efforts to improve agriculture and riid not see a vray 
out of this problem in Western industrialism, and 
technological progress. He lookad for a solution in 
the direction of regenerating Indian village coiimiuni- 
tion through small-scale agricul.turo and cottage 
industries. This involved minimum use of machinery 
and maximum use of labour. However , Gandhi was unable 
to follow through his ideas coherently and systematically. 
On the one ha.nd he was the most eloquent spokesmeon of 
peasant interests and considered the protection of the 
poor peasantry' as the prime goal' of the Congress but 
on the other hand, he was not p.rei)o.rea to strike at 


1. P.C. Joshi,'-Pre-Ind8pandoHce- Thinking on Agrarian 
policy, Bconorxiic and political Weekly . 11:8, 


landlordism vjhich was the root cause of rural po'vc-rt7 
and backwardness. The concept of trusteeship was 
propagated by him to safeguard the interest of the 
landlord and to humanize the relations between the 
rich and the poor. Consequently, he disapproved of 
the peasants organizing themselves to fight for reform 
in the land system, 

Nehru in attempting to integrate the insular and 
technological viev/s of agricultural backv/ardness , 
pleaded for a radical change in the land laws and trans- 
formation of the existing land tenure system. He also 
pleaded for coordinated development of industry. However 
his agricultural approach got muted in the independence 
movement because Gandhi mobilized the rural poor on anti- 
British rather than anti -landlord perspective. Thus, 
the rural urge for initiating changes in the agrarian 
structure was relegated to chapters in Plans formulated 
by the socialist groups in t he Congress wliile the move- 
ment went onto incorporate the landlords and peasants 
to fight the British. An image of basic harmony of 
interests v/as built up. %is had implications on the 
grov/th and dc'S'elopment of peasant organizations as 
we shall see later. 



Independence released onergias to work on agri- 
culture strategics in a more coherent -fashion. Policies 
towsirds rural dewelopnont have gradu,a3-ly emerged over 
the last five jeav plans. At no period of time has 
there been a. radical shift from what v;as happening 
before. More often than not, old programmes have 
been allowed to languish when new ones a re to, ken up. 
Usually, there is nultiplicitjr of polic^r objectives 
with operational strategies presenting sometimes 
confusing if not contradictory picture at a particular 
point of time. 

Thus, the policy makers with three policy 
objectives viz., productivity, social justice and 
the creation of a self-sufficient village. In the 
bogi.ining of the First IILan it was assu.ed that if 
the social impediments' to agrierdture production were 
removed, then output would increase which in turn, 
through measui'es of distributive justice will lead to 
greater prosperity in t he rural areas. V/ithin the 
scope of this goal, the ideal of village sufficiency 
was also injected which assumed that external influence 
on village life was harmful and the rural folk should 
have the capacity to , maintain thoir autonomy. 



LaJid Policy 8.nd the Agrarian Structure 


Improving land relations was the foremost 
effort of transforming the agrarian structure. The 
two main and inter-related objectives of Iixlia’s 
land policy as laid down in the first Five Year Plan 
and reiterated in the subsequent plans were; 

a) to remove agriciilture and other impediments 
to increase agricultural production as 
arisen from the agrarian structure and to 
create conditions conducive to an agricultural 
economy with high levels of efficiency and 
productivity; and 

b) to eliminate the elements of exploitation and 
social injustice within the agrarian system 
so as to provide a sound basis for the evolu- 
tion of a democratic society in t he rural 
areas . 

In the Fourth Plan the emphasis was renewed on 
all out support for the new strategy of production in 
agriculture by ensuring complete security for the tenant 
and the sharecropper and enabling him to participate 
effectively in the agricultural production programmes,' 

: and by making concerted efforts towards enforcement 
of 'ceilings on land holdings. 

Thus, policies in this regard were concerned 
with. action onthree fronts: (i) the abolition of 
intermediary tenures like zaraindaris, jagirdaris 
and inams which covered more than. 4-0^ of the area of 



tiiG Gountry; (ii) provicilng secux'‘ity Df tenures 
to tenants and regulations of rents; and (iii) the 
imposition of ceiling on land holdings and the 
distribution of surplus ls.nd to the landless and 
uneconomic land holders. 

It is in respect of the abolition of inter- 
mediary tenures that the success has almost been 
complete. It has brought more than 20 millions of 
tenants into direct relation with the state. It has 
also relieved the cultivators of several feudal dues 
and liberated them from anachronistic and repressive 
revenue admini strati on. But this also had another 
significant consequence. Many of these aamindars 
and jagirdars were allowed to resume land for self- 
cultivation v/hich no doubt led to the evictian of 
tenants to same extent but centributed to the 
active participation of erstwhile landlords into 
actual farming. Cultivated area also 'increased . 

Other aspect of land policy have had uneven 
implementation. Tenants, by and large, still do 
not enjoy fixity of tenure. They are either tenants 
at \d.ll or subject to landlords right of resumption 
or enjoy temporary protection onlj?". There has been 
leasing of land on a considerable scale . even, in areas 
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whore interraediary tenures .existed. The probloins of 

relating to such leases have continued even after the 

a,bolition of intermediary tenures, Such tenancies 

are generally of an informal nature without any 

o/ritten document or record, which makes it difficult 

to arrive at a correct assessment of the extent of 

the tenancy problem. Control over leasing is so weak 

2 

that it can be called non-existent. 

Another insecurity is due to right of the owner 
to resume land on t he plea of self-cultivation. Self- 
cultivation is a crucial concept in deterioining fairness 
of claim but it has not been precisely defined. The 
result has been that land under personal cultivation 
Can continue to bo cultivated by sharecroppers, if 
necessary disguised as agricultural workers. Thus, as 
a Report of the Government of India points out ’-‘it is 
not surprising that passage of these laws brought a 


v;ave of evictions of tenants and resumption of land 
for so-called personal cultivation.*’ The publicity 
of governments intentions has. also led to large scale 
evictions which the Government has not been able to 
eontrolf -similar- fate-has-fallen on ceiling laws and 


2. Government of India, Agrarian Tension in India , Ministry 



transfer of l-and- have tenled to defeat the aims of 
legislation for celling., 

We can now identify the mao or characteristics 
of agrarian structure, • 

1. Though there has been some reduction in the 
unevennes of distributiDn, the overall picture has 
not changed in the size and distribution of land 
holdings. The average size of holdo.ngs in each 
class has remained more or less the sane with the 
iHl Ind-ia average changing from 2.5’ to 2.6 to 2.2 
hectares in the three tine periods . Sindlnrly, 

50 . 7 ^ ef family holdings occupied only ^, 6 % of 
cultivated area in 195^~?5* : V/liile ^-, 7 % of family 
holdings occuj:iy rior-^ than 36 ^ land. This basic 
pict :.re of inequality ha/ 2 iot changjed o' or the years , 

2. The inequalities in land holdings is further 
accerbated by the absolute number of agriculture 
v/orkers and sharecroppers who c onstitiite the bulk 
of the rural poor. According to the 1971 census the 
nuiaber of agricultU.rcl labourers in India is 4-7 *^8, . 
million. The figure x^ras 31*^1 million in 1961 and 
27.^9 million in 1951* Agric/jltural workers consti- 
tute aro'ind 27 % of the total worker population accord- 
ing to 1971 census. This percentage has also increased 
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froD 17 in 1951 20 in 1961. Tho figure of 

sharocropx^ers is rather tmcertain. Although the 
incidence varies from state to state, the system 
of share cropping is fairlj^ mrle spread throughout 
the country. In most states the sharecroppers 
are not registered but according to can estimate the 
sharecroppers must be around 20 percent of the total 
nui±»er of cultivators# iind the fi^re of the culti- 
vators was 78*17 million in 1971,* 99 .' 52 nillion in 1961 
and 59*3 laillion in 1951 • Thus, the rural scene is 
marked by about 63.6 million agricultural workers and 
sharecroppers who are not only landless but also form 
the bulk of the rural poor. 

3# The exploitative character of- the agrarian 
situation is also heightened by the fact that richer 
landlords prefer to stay in cities and got theoLr 

lands tilled in variety of modes withouit entering 
into legal forma.lities v/ith the actual cultivators* 




Over 82 ^ of the tenants have no fixity of tenure. 

Begar or bonded labour abound and the feudal character 
is c arried on inspite of , the changed onvironnent. The 
agrarian scene in India has not, undergone radical trans- 
formation inspite of the professed goals and priorities 
enunciated in the various Five Year Plans. The irony 
is that till lately bonded labour as a group was not 
even recognised and special policies to liberate then 

from the exploitative hold of the landlords have been 
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articula.ted only recently. Various 'governncnt ■ 
programmes of rural uplift are sought to bo implemented 
\\r±th in this socio-economic structure with different 
results. 

Ill 

Community Development and Panchayatl Ra.,1 


Together with this effort of changing agrarian 
structure through land policy, another major effort 
to transform the villa,ges came through the pipogramre 

br'Xonnuhity'"Devel5pmen't~ihd National Extension Service 

p'.' About 'B'2^ of the total number of tenants, mainly in 

the states of ilndhra Pradesh, Assam, TaEiLl Nadu, Bihar, 
Punjab, Haryana and West Bengal do not enjoy fixity of 
tenure. They are either tenants at \Afill or subject to 
landlords right of resumption, or- enjoy temporary 
protection only. (The Causes and Nature of Agrarian 
Tensions, Ministry of Hone Affairs, Govt, of India, 
Hesearch and Policy Division, Angnst 1969). 
^6:d:^;lh|-:h;;;&G:ent::;'C:phfbnenGel'bf'::S:bbrhtaries,‘:^^ 

were involved in enumerating the , nurbef' o^^ bonded labour 
in the states. No state.'had-any statistics ' on 'rehabilita 
tien-or- plan-ef action. See ' the editorial in 
r-8:^^^8 Bcohdi^C:fYi:aib ^<^-80e,t'Oher ■ 



of Gorxiunity Developnont and National Extension 

Service initiated in 1952. The planners, assuned 

that coiinunity developnent progranne v/ould ’secure 

increases in agricultural production beyond the targets 

envisaged in t he plan’ for they stated urmistakably in 

the Third Plan that the principal test to be net by the 

connunity developnent progranne must be its practical 
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effectiveness as an agricultural extension agency. The 
Governnent was expected to fulfil a two-fold role in 
the programe. On the one hand, it had to apply 
resources and technical help for the connunity to 
develop and on the other hand, to see that this aid is 
adninistered so as to generate a steady and independent 
growth in rural society. 

im elaborate organisation fron the village 
upwards was established for this purpose. The basis 
on which these institutions were established was the 
expectation that ’’local self help village groups id.ll 
nobilize their natural and hunan resources for local 
inprovenents of all kinds and all technical agencies of 
the governnent will aid then in this undertaking.” The 
najor assunption of this progranne as that the villagers 
as groups will show initiative, in formulating and 
developing'prb’grannes'.’ ' Further, villages wall work as 

7. See also Report of Cormunlty Development Mission in India . 

TJ*N. Connission f or Technical Assistance, Government of 
India 1959. 

8. Ibid, 



groups to further the ends of connunity development and 
government will assist these groups only to the extent 
required by then. • 

However, these schemes failed to evoke people's 
participation. Reliance on governnent increased which 
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strengthened the top dom process of planning. The 
progranrae was also not able to help the economically 
backward classes. Those who benefit ted from the 
development programmes and improved their socio-economic 
conditions usually belonged to those sections of the 
village society who were better off than others. 

One of the important reasons for this failure 

was the inability of the officials to contact the groups 

who were - supposed to be the targets of the programme. 

Due to the status situation, the officials frequently 

cane into contact vcLth their traditional caste leaders 

or those belonging to the land owning class. These 

classes were also motivated in maintaining contact with 

the officials because their need for more government 

resources could be fulfilled only by then. Community 

development agencies v;ere perceived as service and 

resource providing agencies. In turn, the officials 

found such contacts rewarding because many of, the targets' 

laid down by “higher revel~authori ties' could only be met 

9. Kuldeep Mathur, Rural Development-Elans.. Problems 
Demand Political Answers, Times of India March 4, 1976 
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with the support of these leaders. For exanple, the 

target of voluntary labour could be nor e easily achieved 

if these groups provided support either by hiring labour 

and Calling it contribution fron themselves or by using 

'bonded* labour and euphismistically listing it as 

voluntary. Thus, bargain of mutual benefit emerged with 

the collusion of the officials and the so-called 

comnunity leaders. But this relationship effectively 

alienated the deprived rural poor from the aims and 
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objectives of -the Community Development programme. 

Panchayati Eaj or the scheme of democratic ' 
decentralization was introduced from 19^8 onwards 
primarily to meet with such failures of community 
development programmes, with its elective institutions, 
it aimed at providing popular support to rural develop- 
ment programmes of the government. A three-tier structure 
with Panchayat at village level, Panchayat Samiti at 
Block level and Zilla Pari shad at District level was 
established. There was inter-locldng mecibership with 
the entry point only at Panchayat level and members • rising 
to district level through indirect elections. The official 


10. Several studies- have- shown-,-this.-- See- in-partieular 
V.M. Sirsikar, Rural elite in a Developing Society . 
Orient Longmans, Delhi 1970; M.V. Mathur et.al 
Panchayati Raj in Rajasthan, Impex, Delhi 1'966. 


cormunity developnont hierarchy was maintained, and. was 
expected, to achieve community development aims and 
objectives through cooperation of the leadership thrown 
up by Panchayati Raj, 

Instead of providing opportunities to the rural 
poor to organize themselves through Panchayati Raj, it 
helped to institutionalize the role of the traditional 
and land-owning leadership, ^ith increased flow of funds 
and resources from the government being channelled 
through community development schemes and Panchayati Raj 
institutions, the entrenched leadership found it necessary 
to acquire hold of these institutions in order to 
maximize their own advantages . Existing advantages in 
rural life helped them to legitimize themselves through 
elections. 

Thus, contrary to e’rpectations , thr-^e was no 
major or radical shift in the character of leadership 
that emerged through Panchayati Raj institutions. There 
is very little evidence to show that the traditional 
factors of caste or property are no longer associated 
with power and leadership. 

The local leadership forged links with state 
leadership which quickly realised that to gain rural 
votes, it was important _ to win, . over Panchayat Raj 
leaders, Panchayat Raj became “Vote Bank for political 
purposes. Similarly, cooperative leadership became a 
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source of power for local lead-ership because it provided 
medium of contact betv/een the village and the governnont. 
Co-operatives also became part. of local power struggles 
and it was not infrequent that the same group controlled 
both - the village Panchayat as well as the village 
cooperative. 

.. recent study concludes, "the hold of traditional 

leaders is complete. These leaders reprosent the propertied 
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and the privileged groups in the village society.^ The 
aims of the rural organizations that had been f armed thus, 
got obviously distorted. Dominated by the privileged 
groups, the organizations set up forged links vrith higher 
echelons - official and non-official - so that narrow 
interests could be satisfied. Community development 
obviously became sectarian development for the dominant 
group. 

Considering the character of village society, such 
a deviation was bound to be the result. There was homo- 
genous community in the village. Groups that existed were 
marked by conflicts. Thus, the interets of the agricul- 
tural labour were different from those of the tenants or 
share-croppers and many , cane into conflict with each other. 


11. K.D . Gangrade, Emergin/? Patterns of Leaders'ai 
Rachna Publications , Delhi 1 97*+. 



The landot^rners and tenants are interested in keeping 
agricultural wages as low as possible, all land-ov/ners 
are interested in raising their share of produce of the 
land and also to ' egect their tenants ~ the big landlords 
are invariably the village money-lenders who oppress all 
other classes in the village. 

Rural organizations actually helped the richer 
classes to strengthen themselves. The eliimLnation of 
zamindars had left the iiiddle peasantry in power positions 
and with links with s'.ates or national level leadership. 
These comparatively richer farriers had found cause \d.th 
the ruraX poor when the nationalist mobilisation was taking 
place, rut vath independenc:.. they took advantage of its 
links to work for its self-ixiterest . This meant a great 
reliance on, the governmental funds and less concern about 
raising own resources. Recourse to any other action would 
have meant greater mobilization of the rural poor and 
identification with their interests. This could not be 
done# Thus, the rural poor v/ere left out of dev^elop- 
mental benefits and institutions created for them were 
captured by the entrenched classes to serve their interests 



Cooperative and Rural Development 

In another attempt to organize the rural poor to 

help themselves, village cooperatives were established. 

Various forms of cooperatives were in existence in India 

since the beginning of this century but their record had 
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been that of "dismal failure". The Five Tear Plans in 
India gave them a new lease of life v/hen the planners 
argued that the planned economic and social development 
in the countryside v;ould take place as far as possible, 
through the means of cooperatives. The first Five-Year 
Plan pointed out, "as the purpose; of the Plan is to change 
the economy of the country from an individualistic to a 
socially r egulated and cooperative based its success should 
be judged among other things, bjr the existence to which it 
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is implemented through cooperative organization". 

Several models of cooperative societies emerged. 

First type of a model that emerged was that of service 
cooperative which helped its members through the supply of 
credit, agricultural inputs, storage facilities, marketing 
assistance' etc. In practice, hov/ever, the cooperatives 
have mainly come to be associated with supply of rural 
credit and only lately agricultural inputs. It v/as assumed 
that cooperatives would-be able to help the rural poor and 

12. See in particular D. Thorner, Agricultural Cooperatives in 
India . Asia, Bombay 1964. 

13, First Five year Plan, p.l64. , 



others who are unable to take credit to improve their 

farm practices or who are kept out of developmental 

benefits because of the dominance of the traditional 

leadership and land-owning classes. To a great extent, 

therefore, cooperative credit programmes were initiated 

to protect the weaker sections from the exploitation by 

the money lenders and also in the process help them 

through greater availability of credit to increase 

1 ^ ■ ' 

their agricultural production. 

The result was that cooperative became credit 
disbursing agencies. The government provisions of funds 
were available once a society fulfilled minimum conditions. 
In such a situation, those persons "who could manipulate 
rules and could clegirly f oresee the role of the coopera- 
tive for their own benefit took hold of existing coope- 
ratives and established new ones. Thus, liberal finan- 
cial support available from the Government built a 
particular image of a cooperative. For the dominant 
classes, it provided opportunity for easy credit and also 
for wielding political power. Both the opportunities were 
quickly, seized by them. 

No wonder, therefore, that the cooperatives did not 
appear anxious to undertake promotional activities and help) 

the small farmer who needed their services. The result was 

For authoritative' surveys of rural credit see' All India 
Rural- Credit Survey, Reserve-Bank of ■India, Bvfflb-ay 195^, 
Report of the All India Review Committee HBI . Bombay 
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that the caoperatives drifted a-i^y fram the express purpase 
af helping the small farmer v/ho needed their services and 
have gradually been grasped by these xihose stranglehald it 
sought ta laasen. Cooperative leadership became an indepen- 
dent source of village power because it provided medium of 
contact between the village and the government. Thus, like 
the village panchayat, a cooperative combined political as 
well as service functions. Consequently, the cooperative 
resources have been controlled by those who count in the 
local power struggles and the cooperatives have been as much 
part of the local factional struggles as the Panchayats, 

KDt infrequently, the same faction controls both. 

Another model of cooperatives has been encouraged at 
the production. level. V At the end of June 197^ there ^^[ere 
over 97jOOO cooperative farming societies v/ith a total 
membership of 0.27 million, commanding a total area of 
0.53 million hectares. But more than 60^ of these societies 
are not functioning properly. number of societies have 
been formed by bigger farmers for their own benefit. The 
dominant group in such societies does not participate in the 
farmingoperations ard the number of absentee members is large; 
work being entrusted to casual labourers engaged on a daily 
basis,- -Secondlyy-there-are- societies formed by. small farmers 

15* Gunnar Tlyrdal, Asian Drama, Penguine Books, London. 1968, 
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who have pooled thair holdings in the cooperative . Such 

societies are usually homogenous in character. The. majority 

of members in such societies are invariably engaged in farm 

operations and there are few absentees. The third category 

comprises societies formed on the lands , that have been assigned 

to them or acquired for them. These are usually landless 

’ 16 ■ 

agricultural labourers. 

The government’s policy has been to encourage coopera- 
tive fa.rming societies of second and third categories.. However, 
inspite of this policy bigger cultivators ^^rho are also village 
leaders have frequently been allowed to join cooperative 
farming societies. They do not pool all their resources 
but are able to direct the activities due to their position 
and influence . 

•Another problem concerns the extent of pooling of land. 
Inspite ef the advice of the .advisory Board, partial pooling 
has been allowed by several states. The result has been divided 
loyalty. It is also true, however, that smaller cultivators 
do not want to pool all their land because then they have no 
land against which they can obtain loan from the money-lenders 
and even landlords for their urgent domestic needs life 
illness or weddings. 


16, Economic and Political Weekl.y,, December 20, 197^. 

111 ^^ 

17. Ibid . 
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How Agricultural Strat 


The rural development policy during the fifties, 


have seen, was focused on providing such institutional 
support that could modernize the village community and nafc 


itself sufficient. It was assumed that the major diffi.culties 


was their backwardness and lethargy and 


with rural peopl. 


once their attitudes were chan 


:verything else will 


follow 


Rural orgara.zations wer 


enc ouragej 


minds and souls of the villagers and ro-ord 


chahgin; 


village community itself. Increasing number of land laws 


was transformed 


from an ex;dcitative one to a system that could rel 


productive energies of rural people 


Thus land reform was complemented by Community Development 
and National Extension Service coupled v/ith Pancha3''ati Raj and 
Cooperatives in order to build infrastructure, and introduce 


new techniques. However, in this period of national enthusiasm 
for the work being done in t he rural areas, it was gradually 
becoming obvious that agricultural production at the end of the 
Second Plan was lagging behind. The Third Plan, was starting 
on a considerable backlog of food production and trend 
towards increasing agricultural prices. Ihus , i he Third 
Plan '-as taking shape when it was .not ,o.nly. being -argued that 


agricult' :rG needed much g rea 'ar investment b\it also the. t 

‘'the rural sector could no longer be considered a welfare 

or "Social reform problem but rather an alternative to 

18 

industry as source of resources and growth. 

Thus a new turn in agricultural development policy was 
marked by a Report of Ford Foundation experts v/ho recommended 
a major shift in policy away from peoples focus of participa- 
tion and involvement tov/ards an emphasis on technological 

solutions to the problem of agricultural development within 

19 

the framework of existing agrarian structure. The govern- 
ment accepted the recommendations of selecting a few areas 
for concentrated attention and Package Programme of Intensive 
Agricultural Development Projects was initiated in selected 
districts of the country around 1961-62, This approach 
received added strength with the introduction of HTF Seeds 
and new technological inputs. It was argued that the 
performance of the technology would be improved considerably 
if and only if applied to irrigated areas. Therefore, to 
maximize the benefits from technological advances, the 
Agricultural Mnistry-sought for certain concessions in the 

l8. J.W. Meller et. al. Developing Rural India Plan & Practice . 

/;:;t;::isSprnell.;: University ;RriAsv*ll7lAd^^H^^ 

19* See- Mederfn^zing- IndaLan — AgriPultu^ei-- Report* on — 

Intensive Agriculture Ms tri'ct. Prograiiteie... 1 960-68 

:;;";::;:;=:::";|Sdy|rnmdhtv;of\::ihdiai ;tDeihi',:'ti:969'.','^ 


ideolDgicra goals that wore focussed toward bringing greater 

20 

social justice in the rural sector. 

To a great extant the new strategy signalled a conside- 
rable dilution of the earlier approach of increasing agricul- 
tural production by giving social incentives to the farner 
through far-reaching institutional changes. The emphasis of 
the strategy was on measures for immediate increase in agri- 
cultural production rather than improving the general context 
of development or innediate welfare. The scheme emphasized 
the development of a farm as a business enterprise motivated 
by profit. New inputs with variety of farm machinery were 
encouraged through pumping in large amounts of credit to the 
willing hands of those farmers who could utilize it for that 
purpose,- The urge to look for a '^progressive farmer who would 
be motivated by resource cancentration and price incentive was 
a tacit admission by tho leadership that they failed to make 

the small producer an effective sector of economic progress 

21 , : 

through far-reaching institutional reforms” . 

It was this transformation of agricultural. developm.ent 
strategy which led to Green Revolution - much celebrated but 
viewed with growing concern. It led to several co-ns-e-quences 
v^hich are of interest to us here. 


20. See Francine Frankel,, '’India’s -New Strategy for Agricultural 
Development”., 'Journal, of •Asian: Studies ]pr\/III, August 
.196.9, pp ,693-7i'0. 

21, Ibid, 


The fact that Green Revolution has led to wider dis- 

._2 

Parities in incorje has been wall docuraented. The already- 
endowed farmer has reaped the advantages of new inputs. The 
existing steep inecmalities have limited the opportunities of 
using modern techniques and inputs because they required 
financial resources to invest in assets. Obviously, the 
Capacity of the larger farm to invest or to borrow money 
was much greater than the small farmer. 

Hov/ever, together \\dth this, the Green Revolution brought 
about a large scale eviction of share-croppers and tenants and 
their replacements with mechanizations. The number of tractors 
and tubewells have gone up remarkably in the last decade. 
Consequently, the demand for full time wage labourers, share - 
cropping tenants etc, has gone down. Smaller peasants who 
were previously able to survive by being able to lease in some 
additional land were now no lo*iger able to do so. Their farm 
was shattered and unable to live on the little land they ovmed 
they were forced to sell what they possessed. The result has 
been that large scale pauperization occurred amidst rising 
prosperity ■ of- a few- land - lerds . 


22, See Wolf Lad jensky-, - ''’H-ow- Green, is the Green Revolution'-*-, — 
ScononiLC & Political WeelfLy , Decentoer 29» 1973? B. Sen, The 

Green Revolution in India . Wiley- Eas tsrn-,-R&lhi-,-497W : — 

Francine Frankel, India’s Green Revolution; Economic Gains and 
Political Costs OUP, De'lhi,7l^7'l5 bMichael Llpton, India's 
Agricultural P ®r f or sance - Ae-hieve-BS nts , -■ Dis t er ti-ens-and— — - — 
Ideologies in- G9mparative-Experi:eHe8-9f-.Agrieu-ltura3;--SeveirOP- 
ment-in-Devel oping Countries .of Asia (S: the Far East since'^ 

World War II . Indian Soaie;t5f_,a£_Ag-rie.uLtural_RCDiQm.ca-,B9Eibay, '72, 

23 . C-,H. Hanumantha Rao, Technical Change and Distribution of 
^7b:i iGaifisbibcl:ndidn:':'AgriG'Ulbure: ,/ MacMillans’ v->LiedhiA-j^ 
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On the other hand, there vras also a contradictory impact 

24 

on the demand for labour , Though the amount of full time 
ei'-ploynent declined, the seasonal demand for labour multiplied 
uith the large increase in cropped area (helped by irrigation) . 

The rich peasants were now dependent upon casua3- labour during 
harvest time and upon those men who had no long-term obligations 
to the landlord. The bargaining pov/er of the labour increased 
enormously because of the considerably enhanced demand for 
casual labour and because tine factor is critical at harvest 
time. Much of the agrarian unrest today is characterized by 
such landless agricultural workers. ■ 

This recognition by the Government of the inability of 
developmental benefits to reach the rural poor led it to 
formulate specific schemes to help them out. These special 
programmes whether on area basis like Drought Prone Areas 
Programme or population basis like Small Farmers Development 
Agency were formulated ivdthin the broad framework of agricul- 
tural development outlined above. More precisely, these 
schemes wore technological solutions to the problems of 
agricultural development. From the Fourth Plan onv/ards, 
greater emphasis has been laid on such schemes. Popular 
participation has been given up and bureaucratic and techno- 
logical expertise is being increasingly relied upon to remedy 
the • effects ■ -of sharp inequalities of agrarian structure, 

24,.. See the .argument-, in Hamza- iJ=avi-y-I«dia- and the Colonial Mode 
, of Production, Bcdnomic & Political. Weekly , X, Special riumbor, 
^■^ugust, .1975,..PP'123^“^2.' , • ■ 
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To racapitulato, one najor char 'Ctoristic of the rural 
scene that seems to have the dominant impact of all kinds of 
programmes for rurrol betterment is that of steep inequality 
of income and wealth among the rural people. By and large 
this unequal agrarian structure has persisted despite various 
attempts of modifying it since the First Five Year Plan, 
ilnother characteristic which is an outcome of this agrarian 
structure interacting with Green Revolution is the emergence 
of the policy to promote large farms to strengthen economic 
growth. The rural masses suffer from the social and economic 
consequences of this policy and therefore the Government 
devises numerous welfare schemes to soften its stresses and 
strains. Together with this , the government initiated several 
types of peasant organizations to seek help in ameliorating 
the conditions of the poor p :santry. As we have seen not 
much success has been achieved by these government initiated 
organizations. Let us nov/ examine the growth and role of 
organizations sponsored by the peasant themselves. 



n 


Irdia^-'M-San Sabh.a 

As pointea. out earlier, the national sovenent for 
independence atteripted to mobilize the peasantry and gain 
its support. However, to gain support, the Congress Party 
spearheading the novenent was c -.re ful in channelling this 
support only to create anti-British struggle. It did not 
want to inject class struggle Ofdthin the peasantry because 
in the process it would have lost the support of those who 
were financing the novenent ana who stood do gain by filling 
in the vacuum when the British left. Thus, the initial 
poried of peasant mobilization sought to perceive the 
agrarian scene as homogenous and oppression emanating from 

25 

British rule. The jagirdars and zamindars were seen 
instruments perpetuating alien rule a,nd therefore the Congress 
accepted that such feudal landlordism must be abolished. 

This was a broadly reached' consensus that allowed diverse 
interests to work together for a common o.im. of evicting 
the British, 

However,- around 1936 various interests got together to 
form a national level organization - All India Klsan Sabha 
within the larger fold of the Congress , The pi.-rpose of this 
body was to provide a forum to peasants to free them from 
exploitative forces in the villages, Coilsistent with the 
approach- of- the Congress- Party, the main emphasis was on the 

25. See P.C, Jeshi, Land Reform in India , /illied Publishers, 
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abolitiDn of the zaaindary system. Much attention was not 
focused on the problem of share-croppers or landless agri- 
cuiltural labourers* whose living conditions were the poorest 
in the country. Tenants under the zamlndari system system 
received special attention and the thirties saw the activities 
of tho organization increases v;ith growing, membership. 

Ho'wever, soon the All-India KLsan Sabha (AIKB) and the 
Congress began drifting apart. The AIKS leadership was 
becoming more ra.dical at the hands of socialists and 
communists and began passing resolutions that were not 

27 

necessarily fully in tune with the official pronouncements. 

The rift became wider and during the World War II the 
Connunist Party of India, whose members were released from 
prison after the German attack on Russia, activated the 
Sabha and took over its complete control. Since then the 
fortunes of the AIKS have be-:n closely link, ,i with those 
of the Connunist Party of India. 


26, S.M. Pandey, Tiae-TgEiorgencQ- ef-Peasant-Movo-Hent-iii-India; 
An Area Study, Indian Journal of Industrial Relations , 

27* D.N. Dhaiigare, The Politics of Survival: Peasants 
Organizatio.ns...and the Left Wing in India 1925-^6, 
Sociological Bulletin, XXI¥, 1 March 1975, 
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.After independence, the Congress Party's fervour for 
peasant organizations underv/ent a drastie' change. Tenants 
who saw in the imrjinent departure of the zanindars opportu- 
nities to bccorjG landlords themselves, were no longer afflicted 
hy revolutionary zeal. Other agrarian interests rushed to 
join the Congress to exploit oxjportunities of pox^er. Conse- 
quently, the. late forties saw violent peasant movement in 
various parts of the country but with very little participa- 
tion of the Congress Party. The /JKB through the Communist 
Party of India was fully in command of the situation arising 
out of peasants revolts in V/est Bengal, Andhra, Kerala and 
some parts of Bihar and U.P. The participation by this time 
had widened and sharecroppersj te.nants and landless agricul- 
ture workers were all involved in demanding an increase in 
share of crop, or lowering of rent or increase in wages. The 
movements were violent and full coercive machinery of the - 
state was employed to put them dovai. However, they left 
significant impact on the peasant movement in India and. the 
policy makers of' the country. — ■ . 


The next ten to twelve years, after those peasant 
movements had been put down -were by and large quiet with 
only sporadic activitiy. The country was going through 
massive- rural support programmes from, a spate of land 


28. See for example, Biplabdas Gupta, 
Delhi, Allied Publishers, 197 h-. 
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reforE legislation to Carxiunity Develop nent , etc, A 
euphori- of change v/as in e''idance and in c ortain areas the 
rnenbership of AIKS actually declined. However, two events 
led to increased activization . One was the split of the 
Communist Party of India after the Chinese attack in 19^2 
and the other was the gro%'.dng impact ofthe consequences of 
Green Revolution which began to be felt soon after 196^. 

When the Communist Party of India split into CPI and 
CPI (Marxist) , the AIIS also split down the line. Thus two 
Kisan Sabhas operate in India today affiliated to the two 
ideologically separated Communist Parties, Intially, the 
movement was weakened but so on the AIKS (Marxist ) claimed 
increased membership in 1971 as against that of 1968, The 
peasant movement took a violent turn when the land grab 
movement encouraged by the aII®(M) was taken over by an 
aggressive, militant and an organized group which shook 
West Bengal and soma parts of Andhra Pradesh for a few 
years. This is x/nat is popularly known as the Naxalite 
Movement which began in 196? and was forcefully suppressed 
around 1971. Ifexalism gradually weakened the AliS (M) and 
its meT±)ership declined in 1973* 


29* See Bandopaddhayaya, op.cit. , also Joan P. Mencher, 
Conflicts and Contradictiens-in-ihe-Sreen-Revelutien; 
The Case of Tamil Nadu, Ecyomic & Political, Weekly ., 
Annual Number, February, 1,^7^, pp .'JO'9-2^ . 

30 . For a full history see Biplabdas Gupta, op .cit « 
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'2h.is period also saw the birth of another national level 
peasant organization known as the /ill India Agricultural 
Labour Union. The IJ.¥S had not focussed its attention on the 
problems of landless labourers because of its early history 
and association with the Congress Party. The major support 
base has continued to bo from the middle peasantry. However, 
the ^UKS in its meetings constantly faced the problems of. ' 
reconciling the interests of the various groups in the 
agricultural sector. For after all the interests of tenants, 
small farmers, share-croppers landless labourers -were not 
identical. They were usually different and quite often 
conflicted with each other. But what the AIKS attempted to 
do was to reconcile diverse points of view thro’igh a consen- 
sual approach. This stifled the moncntum of the peasant 
movement and made radical postures sound hollow. 

Consequently, a National Union of Agricultural Labourers 
was formed in 1968 in affiliation with /JKS(CPI). The Unions 
affiliated to /JKS(Cri-M) have not yet evolved a national 
federation and continue to be. its affiliates at local or 
district levels. However, this has not resolved the dilemma. 
As late as ^97k the General Secretary of /JKB(Cri-M) is 
reported to have stated that "these vast masses of rural 
poor must forge for an alliance with middle peasants, 
supporting other demands and try to win over the rich 

31 ■ : 

peasants." ,■ Similar' viev/ has been. expressed by the 
31 . Quoted in B.andhopaddtiyay , op .cit . 
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General Gecrotory of the other AIKS(Cri) when he said, "In 
essence what is needed is that the peasant raoverient should 
pay its raaximun attention to the de-velopaent of the peasant 
sector of our agrarian economy. This is imperative if the 
peasant movement is to grov/ as a movement of marginal, small 
and middle land owning peasantry who together \d.th agricul- 
tural workers constitute the base of democracy in rural 
32 

areas’’ , The same apprehension of alienating the middle 
peasantry is being expressed. But the contradiction is 
obvious . 

The result has been that the peasant movement in India 
is considerably weak. The two jUl India 'KLshan Sabhas and 
their affiliates of agricultural labour unions did not claim 

membership of more than 2*57 million over the entire country 

■ : ' : 333: : : V:y . h : 

in 1973* Including membership of other unions, the number , 
was no more than % of the poor peasantry and agricultural 
labourers in India. This does not mean that there were no 
strikes or agitations. But this means that peasant movements 
have lacked strength primarily because National Organizations 
have supported movements and not spearheaded them. Also, 
localized protests- have abounded but they have not been' able 

32. Quoted in Bandopaddhyay, op .cjt . 

33 • Bandopaddhyay, op .cj t . 
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to spark agitations elsowlioro. Thus, each ovent is an 
isolatal one - either the novenent has been crushed or 
^hove its ains have been achieved, its organizations has 
neltecl away* Thus ^Jovernnent of India reporting on agrarian 
tensions has argued, "although the peasant organizations in 
Dost parts of the country are still organizationally 
ana their capacity for launching sustained agitations is 
limited, the tensions in the rural areas resulting from the 
widening gap between the relatively few affluent farmers 
and the large body of small landlorders and landless 
agricultural labourers may increase in the c ooing months 
and years’* . 


The rising tensions in rural areas due to the increas- 
ing rise of capitalism in Indian agriculture has on the other 
hand led to the growth of spontaneous but localized organiza- 
tions and movements. These organizations by and large have 
been agitational in character and by their very nature local 

35 

in content and impact".' ' But they do not represent the tension 

3^« Report on Causes and Nature of Agrarian Tension, op .cit . 

35* See K.C. Alexander, The- Nature- and Baekground-of Agrarian 

Unrest in Kuttanad, Indian Journal of Industrial Relations II, 
I, July 1975* Nirmal Azad, Recent- Farmers Agitations in 
Punjab, Economic & Political Weekly X, 17,. April 26, 1-975, 
pp .702-6; Jan Breman,-Mebili-zation- of-Landlass-Labourers,: 
Halpatis of Gujarat, Economic J political Weekly , IX; 12, 

March 23, 197^t-, pp .48'9-'96; Arvi^ Narayan Das-,- - Struggle- of 

Workers and Tribal Peasants in Chotanagiur, Economic & Politi- 
cal Weekly , X, 9, March 1, 1975, Pp. 38^-86; Pradhan H. Prasad, 
Agrarian Unrest and Economic Change in Rural Bihar - Three 
Case Studies, Economic & Political Weekly, X, 2^, June 2h, 
1975, pp. 931 -37. 
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and ferront int he rural areas* However, "the situation is 
ripe for an explosion; in- fact it has been ripe for a long 

36 

time. Yet none has taken place till now.". 

VII 

Summary and Conclusions 

In solving agrarian problems, the government has 
continuously resorted to building peasant organizations to 
implement its schemes and- plans. With Community Development, 
Panchayati Raj was introduced which gave representative 
organizations to the village rising to the District level. 
Various types of cooperatives were also encouraged in which 
farmers formed their own societies to help themselves out in 
credit or marketing facilities etc. However, the record of 
such orpmizations has been dismal. Peasant mobilization 
has not occurred and these organizations have served the 
interests of the more powerful and the more privileged. The 
rural poor have remained at the peripheri development. . 

To fight for the rights, of these poor, political 
parties have also encouraged organizations catering to their 
interests. Today both Communist Party of India and 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) have national level peasant 
organizations- known as- All-India Sabhas affiliated to them. 

36 . Jan Breman, op.cit . p.U-96 
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The GPI(M) has also sponsored the Khet JIazdoor Sangh an 
organization of the agricultural labourers. Other parties 
too have encouraged such organizations but thejr are still 
quite small. The total membership does not exceed of 
the total rural peasantry including agricultural labourers. 
Obviously, these organizations are too vjeak to mobilize 
the peasants and to help them bargain effectively for their 
rights. 

One of the major impediments in the growth of strength 
of peasant organizarions has been the steep inequality in the 
agrarian structure itself. Land continues to be held by a 
small minority of agricultural households and used for further 
attracting investments and credit. The result is that without 
land or very little of it, an agriculturist is neither able to 
grow enough to feed himself today nor is he able to take credit 
to make investments for a better tomorrow. Thus, while the 
well endowed peasants have taken the most advantage of Green 
Eevolution, increasing pauperization of the rest of peasantry 
has occurred. Growth in agriculture has lad to widening 
of the gap between the- rich and the poor. Consequently, the 
hold of the rich on the poor has increased. On the other 
hand, the poor are so poor that they barely eke out an 
existence. Calorie intake is very low.. Physical energies 
cannot match the work demanded of them to survive. In such 
a state of serai-starvation, they, cannot be expected to partake 
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in sustained organizational activity. When limits are 
reached, some agitattons do occur but they do not last 
long. The capacity to sustain agitational activity is 
low. This is the reason why organizations , for example, 
that have striven to fight for the, rights of the Santhals 
have combined in themselves functions that can provide 

38 

economic support to their members. 

Apart from this, there has been a concentrated attempt 
to blunt conflict and not to sharpen it. Class consciousness 
has not been developed and people have not been educated in 
terms of class interests. During the national movement this 
was consciously undertaken through the efforts of 14ahatma 
Gandhi who sought to mobilize the peasantry more on anti- 
British than anti-feudal basis. He developed his trustee- 
ship theory of property and pleaded for a change of heart 
of the landlords to help th. poor. The rur.l classes were 
seen homogenous and attempt was to harmonize their interests 
so that they could become effective! instruments of fighting 
'the imperial power. 

Gandhi’s objective was to maintain unity and ensure 
the success of the Congress, which could only be done by ' 
holding .together its discordant ' elements Including the’ 
landlords. He -said, “We must try to bring zamindars to 

38 . See Material Basis for Santhal Movement, Sconomic and 
Political Weekly . X, II', March 1^, 1977) and also 
Arvind Narayan Das , op.cit. 7 
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Dur side"; "it is not contemplated in that at any stage 

of non-cooperation we v/ould seek to deprive the zemindars 

of their rent. The Kisan (peasant) movement must be confined 

to the imorovement of status of Kisans and betterment of 

39 

relations between zaniindars and them". 

The Sarvodaya Movement of Acharya Vinobha Bhavo and 

Jai Prakash Narain is a legacy of this throughout. The 

Congress dominated peasant organizations have clearly taken 

the path of consensus and reconciliation. In the case of 

Halpatis of South Gujarat, the mobilization of labourers is 

non-ant agonistic in natiire. The Gandhian principles of 

arbitration, compromise and avoidance of open clashes between 

ifO 

the parties form the basis of their policy. 

The result has been that sharp policy aims for organiza- 
tion have not emerged. Organization that are formed to fight 
for rights and to agitate for them have to develop strength 
from clear goals which are really ideological in nature. 

Unless such clarity and sharpness emerge, organizations tend 
to be lo ose and amorphous . 


39 « Quoted in Govind S. Kelhar, -Kisan Unrest and the- C-ongrass 
in Uttar Pradesh, 1920-22, Economic and Political Weekly, X, 
52, December 27, 1975, pp .1987-9^-1 " ^ " 

40, See the Agitations of Halpatis of Gujarat, 

Jan Breman, op .cit . 
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This is prscisaly what happened. The Government 
sponsored organizations catered to all kinds of peasants 
living within particular area. Thus, a Panchayat consis- 
ted of the landless agricultural labourers as well as 
landlords living in the Panchayat area. A Co-operative 
Society similarly was based on heterogenous groups. The 
All India Kisan Sabhas themselves have boon doEdnated by 
middle class farmers but have included other categories 
of peasants too. It was not until 1968 that a separate 
organization for agricultural labourers was born. As we 
have pointed out earlier, the General Secrotaries of both 
the Communist Parties of India urged cooperation among the 
various groups for making peasant movement successful in 
India. Recently in Punjab , where ne\^. organizations have 
come up their membership has tended to be similar to that 
of the Fisan Sabhas. A new organization (The Wahikara 
Union) is trying to organize in some regions of the state 
both the marginal and the small farmers. However, it is 
interesting that at the present moment this union is controlled 
by the interests of middle class farmers. Thus in its 
slogans and demonstrations it displays more the militancy of 
the rural middle classes not different very much from the 
existing kisan Sabhas. 

On the other hand, peasant gro’i-ps themselves do not 
often present unity of interests. . As a matter of fact, 

4l. Nirmal Azad, op.clt . 



somotimes landless labour itself does not signify a 


homogenous category. To illustrate, in a given year 
a partic-ular family might be holding land as a tenant. 

At that time they might temporarily be employees of land- 
less labourers themselves. In another year, they might 
not be given land to cultivate on a sharecropping basis. 

This yearly rotation which started as fears of tenancy 
legislation mounted has also served to keep the landless 
competing with one another for sharecropping rights. Thus, 
organizations tend to be based on, consensus and hetero- 
genous membership. Conflicts are diluted and broad goals 
are delineated. Specific interests of the rural poor not 
being fulfilled means meagre iTiass support and lack of 
enthusiasm among them f or organizational activity. 

Another weakness in the peasant organizations in India 
Can be traced to the general approach adopted to solve rural 
problems. Government policies and programmes have relied 
heavily on the effectiveness of the administrative system to 
bring about changes in the rural sector. Even those program- 
mes which depended upon people’s support for their success 
have been so designed that they cannot succeed unless 
administrative support and effort is also, available . 

^2, Joan ^fencher, op .cit . 

^3* See Kuldeep Mathur, Administrative Institutions, Politic 
Capacity and India’s Strategy for Rural Development, 
ACDa, Kula Lumpur, 1975» (Mimeo) , . 
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In fact, tha Five Year Plans are replete with statements 
which e phasize the close i ■ ter-dependence of public and 
administrative action. 

major consequence of this approach has been that 
peasant organizations have been looked at as supportive 
agencies in any programme of rural development. The adminis- 
trators perceive them as agencies helping them to fulfil . 
aims of public policy. If they fail in this perception, then 
these organizations tend to represent for the administrators 
the ignorance of the rural masses which calls for more effec- 
tive administrative rather than popular action. 

Cooperatives in India stand testimony to this kind of 
administrative strai:;egy. Even in searching for alternatives 
the weaknesses sought to be remedied are in terras of technical 
and administrative apparatus. It is frequently forgotten that 
the fundamental problem is that of the socio-economic milieu 
in which the cooperatives are created and function and grow. 
Members have to be homogenous in background and interests. 

The decision to create new kind of commercial banks 
known as rural banks is another example of administrative 
strategy at work. One set of institutions, and organizations 
are created to help the rural poor arid when it is found that 

U-5+, See Kuldeep Mathur and M. Bhattacharya, Adminis tra tive 
Response to Emergency , Concept, Delhi, 1975? fur a 
fuller discussion of these perceptions, 

49 . See Kuldeep Mathur, op.cit . 



they tend to help only the rural rich than administrative 
schemes are devised to help the rural poor and improve 
their condition. The Small Farmers Development Agencies 
and Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers Agencies 
were set up in certain number of districts in the hope 
that they would do what the elective peasant organizations 
could not do. Rural banks have been set up to do ^'!■hat 
cooperatives have failed to achieve. The result is that 
genuine support is not given to sustain representative 
peasant organizations. 

Such an approach emerges from the primary orientation 
of the administration itself. From the British days, the 
administrators have led themselves to believe that they are 
the only custodians of public interest, A paternalistic 
administrative orientation has developed which has usually 
discouraged the growth of other organizations which make 
demands as a matter of right and not out of favour. 

The second dominant orientation is that of law and 
order. District administration’s primary duty is to maintain 
peace and stability and any activity that disturbs its 
tranquility earns its wrath. Peasant organizations have to 

mobilize the poor and fight for their rights. Such aims 

will undoubtedly attempt to alter 'the existing production 
relations and therefore will be- resisted by whose vj-ho are 
powerful and are their beneficiaries-.. Consequently, 
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disturb &.ncG of poace is bound to follow. Law will go 

out to suppress those elements that have encouraged 

disturbance. These will be the peasant organizations. 

The basic nature of the law flowing out of the power 

structure of the state becomes status quo oriented and 

oppressive towards those demand change. Thus, even when 

a particular administrator may support change he faces 

unsurmount able difficulties from both his political as 

46 

well as administrative bosses. 

In conclusion, some wealmesses that we have tried 
to sum up are germaine to the organizations themselves 
while others flow out of the socio-economic and political 
environment. The question of strengthening the peasant 
organization really poses a dilemma. Changes in the 
environi^ent or in the organizational working cannot 
occur unless the peasants themselves are able to show 
strength and fight for their rights. This cannot happen 
unless the environment changes and favourable conditions, 
are created for peasant organisations to flourish. 


46. See the story, Uaxalites in IAS clothing, Economic a ni 
Political Weekly . ¥III , 44,. November 5, 1973, PP •193^38. 



The real issue is political and is concerned with 
total developmont perspective. The social basis of power 
has to undergo a drastic change to support genuine demands 
of peasantry. However, history shows that peasantry as 
a political force can develop only when political power 
independent of landed interests emerges and strikes at the 
root of landed interests. Till then, adjustments among 
elites take place and certain policies are implemented 
that tend to soften the stresses and strains of the 
peasantry. 


Figures are in % rounded to the first decimal point and are based on the 
8th, 17th and 26th rounds of National Sample Survey, 
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